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ABSTRACT 

In order to identify factors enabling superintendents 
to maintain their position, this study examines characteristics of 
superintendents serving in the same Oklahoma rural school districts 
for 12 years or more, a tenure longer than the national average of 5 
years. Twenty-four superintendents were identified and interviewed by 
telephone. Data covered three main areas: (1) demographic 
information? (2) information about the school board? and (3) 
professional information about the superintendents. All the 
superintendents were male, most were married and had children. The 
average length of service as superintendent in the district was 18 
years. School board members had diverse occupations and most ran for 
the board due to their interest in children. Major issues reported 
were school reform and finances. Open communication was reported as 
the key to superintendent success. This research provides a limited 
look at why these superintendents have managed to stay in one school 
district for a relatively lengthy tenure. More research is needed on 
the topic of long-term superintendents. Interview questions were 
listed in the appendix. (LP) 
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ABSTRACT 



Long Term Superintendents 



This paper presents the results of a study of superintendents who have 
served in one school district for twelve years or more. Superintendents In 
twenty-four districts were Identified and Interviewed. The superintendents 
shared demographic Information, Insights Into their school boards, and 
professional opinion. An oper communication style was Identified as a major 
reason for their Individual success. 
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Long Teni Rural Superintendents: 
Characteristics and Attributes 

The role of the superintendent has changed dramatically over the years. 
Mirga (1985) stated that the superintendent has transformed from a fatherly, 
authority figure to a negotiator who primarily handles conflict. In other words, 
the time when the superintendent simply ruled the school is gone and now he/she 
constantly battles district employees and strives to stamp out fires of 
discontent before the district is engulfed. Gousha (1981) maintained that 
outside factors such as increased public access to the government, more 
independent political activism, less deference to authorityv and a loss of 
confidence in institutions and leaders have changed the role of the school 
superintendent. Regardless of the reason, today's superintendency is quite 
different and perhaps more precarious than the role used to be. 

Despite the difficulties in managing modern schools, there are 
superintendents who have maintained their positions much longer than the national 
or state average tenure for superintendent's. This is of some relevance in light 
of Yock's (1990) finding thai the longer the superintendent has served in the 
school system, the more critical board members tend to become of his/her 
performance. Based on this finding, it would seem important to know more about 
superintendents that have managed to stay in one district for a relatively 
lengthy tenure. 

Review of Literature 

The length of tenure of all school superintendents has been decreasing for 
several years (McCarthy, 1990; and Shepherd, 1986). More specifically, 
nationally the superintendents' tenure now averages five years (Monteith, 1989). 
Cuban (1985) found examples of relatively short tenure in cities like New York, 
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Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Seattle, and Denver which have each had three 
superintendents in less than five years. 

The research on the average superintendent tenure, however, appears to be 
contradictory. Yock (1990) reported the findings of a survey of almost 12,000 
board members. Of those surveyed, 82.6% said they were satisfied or very 
satisfied with their superintendent. Though this could mean that these board 
members were working with superintendents with five or fewer years in the 
district, the same survey revealed that 45.7% or the 12,000 board members thought 
that six to ten years was the ideal tenure for a superintendent and 13.9% thought 
that eleven to fifteen years was the ideal tenure (Yock, 1990). Also, the same 
research pointed out that school board members from large school systems are more 
pleased with their superintendents than those in small systems (Yock, 1990). 

Shepherd (1986) stated that superintendences are high risk employment 
opportunities. This high risk status is perhaps the result of, as Cuban (1985) 
maintained, conflict being the "DNA of the superintendency" (p. 28). Yet thore 
are many superintendents who have successfully managed conflict. The American 
Association of School Administrators interviewed superintendents that had been 
successful in maintaining their positions in large, very difficult districts with 
a high level of conflict. These superintendents shared three characteristics: 
one, they had a mission to fulfill and were willing to lose their jobs over it; 
two, they believed that the school made a difference; and, three, they had a 
strong belief in the democratic process (lannaccone, 1982). 

McCarthy (1990) proposed that part of the reason for turnover in the 
superintendency was change on school boards. The more a school board's 
membership changes, the more likely the superintendent was to be replaced. 
School board membership turnover was not the only reason for superintendents 
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leaving their position. Nontelth (1989), In her study of South Carolina 
superintendents, observed that pressure froM the board and Its Interference with 
dally administrative functions were factors that superintendents Indicated had 
a significant Impact on their employment. Yock's (1990) survey of 12,000 board 
members Identified three reasons that boards used for termination a 
superintendent: one, loss of confidence In the superintendent's Integrity; two, 
loss of faith In the superintendent's leadership; and three, evidence of 
mismanagement of school finances. These findings are very similar to those found 
In a study of Oklahoma school board members (Chance & Capps, 1990). Grady and 
Bryant (1991) Identified two basic areas In which superintendents were apt to get 
Into trouble. These related to the people In a district and a failure to 
communicate. They found In a survey of Nebraska school board presidents that the 
most common cause of problems between boards and their superintendents was "poor 
people skills'^ (1991). In a mirror look at the same situation, Grady and Bryant 
(1991) also asked superintendents what was the major cause of turmoil. The 
overwhelming response Identified relationship problems between the superintendent 
and the board. To sum up, being appointed chief school executive was the 
simplest step. Being able to remain as an effective, productive superintendent 
was the real challenge (Shepherd, 1986). 

Yock (.1990) submitted that the crucial leadership time for the 
superintendent occurs during the first four years. If a superintendent made It 
to the sixth year, he/she was likely to maintain the position indefinitely. 
Various researchers have provided several suggestions for superintendents so they 
may make it to the sixth year. First, regular communication between the board 
and the superintendent was critical for establishing a climate of cooperation 
(Freund, 1988). Freund also proposed that the best way for a superintendent to 
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work effectively :>;ith the school board was to deal with all members equally. 
Third, building stability in the board/superintendent relationship was an 
activity that took time and effort to maintain (Luehe, 1989; McCarthy, 1990). 
Finally, Ueldman (1987) argued that to maintain their positions, superintendents 
must provide opportunities for school board member success and then celebrate 
that success with the board and the community. 

Though the relationship between the school board and its superintendent is 
important, the superintendent's Job performance was also important. Shepherd 
(1986) listed three strategies for survival in the superintendency: one, the 
superintendent must have a vision and be able to translate it into a plan; 
second, he/she must be able to survive in a political world; and, three, he/she 
should be able to apply the game of poker and know when to fold, hold, or run. 
Cuban (1985) envisioned the successful superintendent as one who accepts three 
simultaneous roles: politician, manager, and teacher. Shepherd (1986) perhaps 
best summed up the issue by asserting that unpredictable events and reactions and 
the ability to manage this unpredictability are crucial to prolonging the 
superintendent's employment. 

PPOBLEN STATENEHT 

The literature provided a foundation for the research problem. First, the 
average superintendent tenure is less than five years. Second, some 
superintendents are unable to deal effectively with tne conflict, human and 
managerial, associated with the job. However, there are superintendents who have 
maintained their positions and have been productive in the position for longer 
than the national average of five years. Ihe question is, what is it that 
enables certain superintendents to successfully maintain their Jobs for lengthy 
periods of time when many of their peers do not. More specifically, what is it 
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that enables selected Oklahoma superintendents to maintain their position in the 
same district for twelve years or more. 

NnHODOLOGY 

To begin the study» the researchers first had to establish a length of 
tenure in the same district that would qualify a person as a long-term 
superintendent. It was arbitrarily decided that twelve years in the same 
district would be the criterion. This length of service was more than twice the 
national average and it proved to be a useful discriminating factor in Oklahoma. 

Secondly* the researchers had to establish which Oklahoma superintendents 
fit this tenure criteria. The Oklahoma State Department of Education was 
contacted to provide a list of superintendents who potentially had twelve ye«rs 
of service in the same district. This list however only reflected certification 
for the established time and not tenure in the same district as a superintendent. 
The researchers then used personal contacts within the state educational 
community to establish precisely which superintendents qualified for the study. 
Various educators recommended not only those who had been in the profession for 
twelve years or more but also those whom they respected as <iffective. 

Third» the researchers divided the state into quadrants, each researcher 
was responsible for a portion of the identified superintendents. The sample size 
was 24 superintendents (N«?^). Six superintendents from each quadrant were 
selected randomly from those in that quadrant who met the established selection 
criterion. 

Next» The researchers conducted telephone interviews with the selected 
superintendents. The Interviews covered three main areas: demographic 
information; information about the school board; and» professional information 
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about the superintendent. Each interview consisted of the same 24 questions. 
A list of the questions appears in the appendix. 

Finally, the results from the interviews Jere compiled. When applicable, 
the data were put through appropriate statistical calculation. Otherwise, the 
data were grouped and evaluated. The following section contains the results of 
the data. 

RESULTS 

Demographic Information 

All of the 24 superintendents interviewed for this research were male. The 
vast majority were "^arr led and all but one had children. Twenty two or 91.6% 
were married and two were not. They had an average of 2.45 children with a range 
of none to five children. Twenty-one of the superintendents' had children who 
had graduated from high school . 

Only three of the superintendents had served as the chief executive officer 
In another district. The remainder had served in some other capacity in their 
present district before becoming superintendent. The average length of service 
in the district was 25.95 years. The range of length of service in the district 
was 15 to 54 years. The aver«^ge length of service as superintendent in the 
district was 17.79 years with a range of 12 to 28 years. 

Only five of the twenty-four selected superintendents came to their current 
position form outside the district. The other nineteen (79%) had served in 
various positions in the district before becoming superintendents. Of these 
nineteen sixteen had been a building principal before becoming superintendent 
while three moved into the superintendency directly from the classroom. Of the 
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sixteen that had been promoted from the princlpalship, twelve had previously 
served as classroom teachers and/or coaches in the same district. 

Bo9rd Information 

All of the superintendents reported having five member school boards. 
Board members in the selected districts generally exhibited a significant record 
of service. Board members with the longest tenure on the board averaged 19.4 
years of service with a range of ten to 44 years. Although ten superintendents 
reported having at least one new board member this year, board members with the 
shortest time on the board still averaged 3.16 years. Two superintendents 
indicated their "newest" board members had served for ten and twelve years. 

The school board members had various occupations. These were grouped for 
organizational purposes. Of the 120 school board members (five members on each 
of 24 boards), 31.6% were involved in ranching and agriculture. Skilled laborers 
such as cabinet makers or machinists accounted for 17.5% of the board's 
membership. Sales people and professionals such as doctors and lawyers 
represented 9.2% of the board's population. Unskilled laborers and business 
owners made up 7.5% of the boards. Oil and gas workers (5.0%), state employees 
(3.0%), housewives (2.5%), clergy (.8%), retirees (2.5%), and educators from area 
vo-tech schools (3.3%) accounted for the remainder of the board members. 

According to the superintendents' best calculations, they had an average 
of only 12.4 board members in the averaged 18 years they had served as 
superintendents. When five board members are subtracted from the average to 
allow for those serving when the superintendents began, the difference was an 
average of 7.04 new board members, the range of the number of board members 
serving during the superintendents' tenure is seven to 26 members. 
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There were some interesting responses to the question of why people ran for 
the board in the comnunity. One superintendent stated, "They don't run for the 
board; they are appointed. We haven't had a board race in 28 years". Two 
superintendents admitted that people run for the board in their communities 
because "they have an ax to grind". The most frequent response given » however » 
was that those who ran for the board did so because they were interested in 
ciiildren or because "they care :>bout school". Three superintendents believed 
that people ran for the board for the power or prestige that is associated with 
the position. One superintendent maintained that people ran for his board "for 
all the right reasons". 

Board presidents on these 24 boards were selected in two ways. Presidents 
on four of the boards were selected on a rotating basis. The majority of board 
presidents, 83%, however, were elected each year by the board members. This 
yearly election does not indicate a new president is always selected. In fact, 
one superintendent revealed, "We have had the same problem for 24 years now". 

All of the superintendents said they preferred board members to "go through 
the chain of command" when dealing with patron complaints. In other words, the 
superintendents wanted their board presidents to direct complaints or questions 
to the building principal first and then, if necessary, to the superintendent. 
They also stated that the patron could take the complaint to the board if he/she 
wasn't satisfied. One superintendent said that he also liked this chain of 
command but that he wanted his board members to always listen. He said, "I want 
them always to listen and d'f'cuss the problem but never [to] make promises or 
pass Judgment". Another superintendent agreed with the "chain of command" 
approach because, as he put it, "Board members are only board members when they 
are at board meetings". 

er|c 1 1 
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When asked what the major Issues have been during the last year between the 
superintendent and the board, several of the respondents were rather hesitant. 
There seeined to be a misunderstanding in terminology and some of the 
superintendents thought the question was about conflict or problems. One 
superintendent, for example, was adamant when he replied, "We don't have any 
problnsms". However, when the confusion about definition was cleared up, almost 
50% of the superintendents agreed that H.B. 1017 reforms were the major issue. 
Finances were a major issue for several districts. Two superintendents said that 
consolidation was a major issue and one felt that a declining student population 
was an important topic. The rest of the responses were varied, ranging from 
building programs to first year negotiations, to forming a foundation. 

The responses to the follow-up question of ''what have the major issues been 
between you and your board historically" were very similar to the responses to 
the pre lous question. Finance was a concern fer 41% of the districts. Building 
programs and facilities expansion had been an issue in 33% of the districts. Two 
superintendents mentioned personnel in response to the question and five 
discussed currtcular related subjects. One superintendent, in response to the 
query, responded simply, "Basketball uniforms". 
Superintendent Information 

The superintendents had varied responses as to why they had been so 
successful (defined in term of longevity) in their superlntendencles. Almost all 
of the respondents mentioned "open communication" as the key to their longevity. 
In their relationships with the board, the supei'lntendents said they had 
congenial , understanding board members who let the administrators run the school . 
The superintendents also mentioned the importance of keeping the members informed 
and keeping the office door open. In fact, eight of the twenty four 
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superintendents specifically mentioned that a stable school board was directly 
responsible for their longevity in the district. One superintendent said he 
didn't know why he had been able to stay in the district and another one 
attributed his success to his work ethic. "I'm here every day," was his concise 
reply. 

In their relationships with their communities, the superintendents thought 
open communication was again the key to their success. At least three 
superintendents credited the community for their success. Public relations was 
an Identified key for three superintendents. One responded, "They (the 
community) know me and they know what to expect". Another superintendent said 
the "good ol' boy syndrome" in the community was the reason that he had been able 
to retain his position. Finally, another superintendent maintained that he had 
been successful with the community because, "I have stayed away from the coffee 
shops". 

Most of the superintendents believed that their success with their school 
employees was based on the employee being "good people". They also asserted that 
open communication with school personnel was an important attribute. One 
superintendent stated that involving a lot of people was the key and another felt 
that creating a sense of belonging was the important factor. Opportunities for 
advancement and a willingness to promote was one superintendent's response. And, 
finally, one indicated, "If new employees will listen to us and do what we tell 
them, they will stay here until t!iey retire". 

The superintendents had some Interesting advice for new superintendents. 
The advice ranged from the practical: "find the right situation in the right 
community and stay put", to the unusual: "always disseminate important 
information in group meetings; never tell individuals". However, the most common 
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advice was that new superintendents needed to strive to communicate with the 
board, the staff, and the community. Three of the superintendents maintained 
that the most Important thing a new superintendent could do was to keep the board 
Informed. Three others stated that a knowledge of school finance was the most 
Important thing a new superintendent couid bring to a district. 

The number of administrators that these superintendent have had working for 
them during their tenure In the district was very revealing. The average number 
of administrators was 6.21 during the average 17.79 years. However, if the 
responses of the superintendents of the larger districts with multiple sites are 
not considered, the average number of administrators falls to 4.61. The range 
of administrators working for these superintendents is one to 26. However, two 
superintendents reported having only one administrator during their tenure and 
four reported having only two administrators. In response to why to one 
superintendent had had relatively few administrators, he said, "They've grown up 
in the system". 

When asked to OfeC'^rlbe themselves as leaders, the vast majority of 
superintendents simply laughed or said, "I don't know". However, when questioned 
more closely, their responses varied. Five of the superintendents said they 
utilized their personnel to run the school. One stated that he leads by doing 
and another classified himself as visionary. On the other hand, one 
superintendent said his leadership depended upon his attitude at the time and one 
of his peers said, rather bluntly, that he was a sorry leader. Oddly enough, as 
a whole, these men were quite taken aback when asked about their leadership 
style. 

Finally, the superintendents were asked what they saw as the future of 
ural education. As a whole, they were optimistic but several mentioned 
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consolidation «h1 2S% of the respondents referred to technology as the way to 
increase course offerings in rural high schools. H.B. 1017 the Oklahoma 
Education Refo« bill was also mentioned several ti«es but opinions about the 
legislation were varied. So«e thought the refonas would be hard on rural schools 
but one ad»1nistrator declared. "Rural education has a good futur« and 1017 will 
make It stronger'. Another superintendent quite candidly stated, "the future of 
rural education depends upon who our governor is". Another one warned. "The 
future of rural education can be good If the state legislature lets us have a 
future". 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this research Is varied but useful. At times, the responses 
of these 24 superintendents appeared to contradict portions of the literature 
while at other times the responses and literature agreed. Regardless of the 
correlation between what these superintendents said and what the literature 
maintained, the data are still important. 

The superintendent that has survived In the same district for twelve years 
or more is an exception to the average maintained nationally by superintendents. 
The 24 superintendents who participated In this research project proved to be 
"school men" who understood their school districts. 

Averaging and drawing composites tend to erase extremes. However, a 
composite of these 24 superintendents is helpful In understanding their 
uniqueness. 

The composite superintendent Is a male who is married and has two children 
who have graduated from high school. He has worked in the district for 26 years 
and has served as superintendent there for 18 of those years. He has been a 
classroom teacher and a building principal In the same district of which he is 
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now superintendent. He has never been superintendent In any-other district. He 
sees h1iiise'(f as a very fortunate man who works for a good school board, works 
with good, dedicated people, and lives In a fine comnunlty. He Is at once proud 
of the stability In the district and humbled by his contributions to this 
stability. 

He works for five board members with whom he Is well -acquainted. The board 
members are most likely involved in agriculture or are skilled laborers. Almost 
all of them are male. Board members serve mainly because they are interested in 
the school and in the children. Nany of them have served for several years and 
there Is seldom a turnover on the board. These bo-^rd members understand their 
function and allow the administrators to operate the school. 

The superintendent and board seldom have internal conflict. However, there 
are always issues that require their attention. During the past year, they have 
dealt with finances and H.B. 1017. Over the past several years they have had to 
make decisions about financial issues and building programs. 

The superintendent is optimijstic and realistic. He knows that the future 
for rural education will be ch^rienging but he also believes rural education is 
here to stay. He realizes that his future is very much based upon the whims of 
elected state officials. But he understands the importance of education and Is 
willing to work hard to insure another successful year. 

It is amazing how stable these school districts appear. They've had the 
same superintendents for many years; they've had the same building administrators 
for several years; and they've had the same people on the board for an extended 
period of time. The question that comes to mind is: is the superintendent 
responsible for the stability of the district or is the district responsible for 
the superintendent's stability? 
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It is also interesting how similar these men seem to be. They seem to 
share the same goals. They have basically the same responses to difficult 
questions. And they run their schools about the same way. Another question 
comes to mind: did these superintendents mold the district or did they inherit 
a district that shapes them? 

These superintendents appear to contradict much of what the literature 
states (McCarthy, 1990). For example, superintendent tenure is declining while 
these men seem secure in their positions. And the issue of conflict didn't arise 
in any of the interviews (Cuban, 1985; Grady & Bryant, 1990). 

Finally, some of the literature does appear to describe these men. Based 
on the superintendents' longevity, the school board members must be relatively 
satisfied with the superintendents' performance. The superintendents believed 
that their school makes a difference (lannaccone, 1982). And these men have made 
it past the first four crucial years and njw appear to be in the district 
indefinitely (Yock, 1990). 

This research provides a very limited look at some very unique and 
successful individuals. Although the results are interesting, there are many 
questions left unanswered. Hopefully, the topic of long-term superintendents 
will continue to receive more attention. 
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APPENDIX 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Demographic Information 

*How long have you worked in this district? 
X-25.95 Range— 54 to 15 years 

*How long have you been superintendent In this district? 
X-17.79 Range— 28 to 12 years 

*Have you worked in any other position in this district? 
Yes-91.G% No-8.4% 

Do you have children? (If yes, are they in or out of school?) 
X-2.45 children Range- -5 to 0 87% are out of school 

Board Information 

*How many members serve on your board? 
5 

*How many years has the board member with the longest time on your board served? 
X-19.41 Range- -44 to 10 years 

*How many years has the board member with the shortest time on your board served? 
X-3.16 Range 1 to 12 years 

*What are the occupation of your board members? 

31.6% ranching/agriculture 17.5% skilled laborers 9.2% professionals 
9.2% sales people 7.5% unskilled laborers 7.5% business owners 

*Hqw many board members have you had in the time you've been superintendent in 
this district? 
X-12.04 

"^Uhy do you think people run for the board in your community? 

*How are your board presidents selected? 

"^How would you describe the board's role in your school? 

*How do you prefer your board to communicate with the community in relation to 
patron complaints? 

*Uhat have the major issues been between you and your board during the last year? 
*What have the major issues been between yoi' and your board historically? 
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SuperlnUndMt Informttlon 

*Uhat do you see as the major reason (s) for your success (longevity)? 
With the board- - 
With the coMMinity-- 
Ulth the school employees-- 

*Uhat do you see as the one thing that has enabled you to remain as 
superintendent of this district? 

*Uhat one piece of advice would you give to a new superintendent? 
*How would you describe yourself as a leader? 

*How many administrators have you had working for you during you tenure ii this 
district? 

X-6.21 Range--26 to 1 administrators 
*What do you see as the future of rural education? 
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